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KILLED hunters and trackers of the 
~ outlaw, the unrelenting pursuit of the 
Northwest Mounted Police has carried their 
name and the arm of their authority to the 
world’s far corners. Men of high spirit 
and stern character, in spite of small num- 
bers, they successfully protect life and 
property—over thousands of miles of rude, 








newly settled country—against the destruc- 
tive forces of lawlessness and great tim- 
ber fires. 


You, too, have property exposed to destruc- 
tive forces. Gas meters are delicate in- 
struments and can be easily damaged. 
Lattimer-Stevens meter connections and 
shelves are faithful and efficient protectors 
of meter investment. 


Let us send you a sample with prices and discounts 


THE LATTIMER-STEVENS COMPANY 


New England Representative 


The Eastern Service Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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No. 302 overlapping-bar 
type L-S meter connec 
tion with meter shelf, 


72 Yale Ave., Columbus, 


San Francisco Representative 


A. P. Bartley 
63 Second St. 
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removale GAS BURNERS 


Help Put the Big Idea Across 


House heating with gas is here to stay. Forget the difficulties and look to the 


future possibilities and make the house-heating load a most profitable one. 





Showing Installation in 
Warm Air Furnace 


The Franklin Quick Remov- 
able Gas Burner System, as 
illustrated, is an auxiliary 
heating appliance for use on 
coal furnaces and boilers. 


It can be easily attached in a 
few minutes’ time. Equipped 
with a swinging stop cock 
which makes a leak-proof in- 
stallation when the burners 
are in use, and a complete 
shut-off when the burners are 
swung out of the way. 


Venturi Tubes are used in the 
burners. Economy and per- 
fect combustion are possible 
under any and all conditions 
without air mixer regulation. 
Varying gas pressures will 
not affect the burner, cause it 
to backfire in the mixer, or go 
out under low pressure. 


The Franklin Quick Removable Gas Burner will help to 
put the big idea across that gas is the most convenient, 


most dependable, most satisfactory and cleanest of fuels. 


The Franklin has proved all these virtues to over 125,000 
users and a demonstration by you will easily convince the 


beholder that the Franklin is the logical one to use. 


With the Franklin Quick Removable Burner, it is not nec- 
essary to discard entirely the coal-fired heating apparatus. 
The Franklin can be connected up to any existing type 


house-heating hot water or steam boiler or warm air fur- 





nace which can function in its original capacity—and 
within a minute’s time, without the use of tools, the Frank- 
lin can be arranged to burn gas exclusively; or a combina- 


tion of gas and coal if necessary. 


Splendid results have been obtained by a display of our 
special demonstration outfit; it is most convincing as a 
truly efficient house-heating system. Don’t delay! Write 
immediately for further information and profit on sales 


of both gas and appliance. 


Franklin Gas Burner Mfg. Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Vine and Mitchell Sts. 
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‘Do Window Diplays Pay? 


They make for greater gas sales and develop good will 


INCE window displays have become a regular 
Ne) part of the business equipment of public utility 

companies, the display managers are frequently 
asked whether the added expense pays and if win- 
dow displays really can make any difference. 

“What do you go to all that trouble for?” is the 
question. And the inquisitor usually goes on: “I 
can’t see why a gas company (or whatever the pub- 
lic utility may be) should spend its money for dis- 
plays. There are just so many people, and they 
will use just so much gas and what can you 
possibly gain by the expense of elaborate window 
trimming?” 

That, generally, is the form the questions take. I 
hear them often, and I am sure that the display 
managers of other public utilities have the same ex- 
perience. 

The first and immediate answer to such questions 
is: If window displays did-not pay they would not 
be used by public utility companies. Simple . : 
isn’t it? But some folks seem to think that the gas 
company, and the electric company, and all the rest 
have money to squander. They haven’t. If window 
displays failed to produce, if their value could not 
be demonstrated, they would have been discarded 
long ago, for public utilities usually have to operate 
on too small a margin to indulge in any profitless 
fancies. 


Window Displays Do Pay 


In the public utility field, window displays do pay. 
The concrete experiences of The Laclede Gas Light 
Company and dozens of others could be..cited to 
prove this point. But as a matter of fact, the 





S. CG. Reiser 


Director of Display Advertising, The Laclede Gas Light Company, St. Louis, Mo. 





value of window displays for public utility com- 
panies does not have to be proved. We long ago 
passed the point where there was any doubt about 


the matter. The important thing is to analyze how 
window displays can be put to work for a company 
like The Laclede Company, to ascertain what to do 
with window displays and what to expect from them 
for the public utility 


There are two fundamental and primary uses to 
which the windows of a public utility company can 


be put. One is to sell merchandise; the other good 
will. 


They Sell Merchandise 


Under the first classification, two things are meant 
by the term “merchandise.” The terms must be 
understood to mean the appliances and accessories 
—the merchandise proper; and it must also be 
understood to mean the essential or commodity of 
the company—gas, electricity, communication, trans- 
portation, etc. 


Selling appliances—from hot water heaters to 
electric fans—is like selling any other kind of sim- 
ilar merchandise, The display problems of the pub- 
lic utility with respect to appliances are no different 
from the display problems of any merchant. 

As a matter of fact, the public utility is actually 
a retailer in competition with every other retailer 
of the same or similar articles. The least that the 
public utility can do is to display its wares with 
equal attractiveness. If it expects to outdo its 


competitors in sales, it must outdo them in mer- 
chandising skill. 
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The utility, however, has a tremendots advant- 
age over other retailers of household appliances. 
And that is this: Every time a gas appliance is sold 
it means an additional and more or le$s tontinuous 
use of gas; evefy time an-tlectric device is sold, 
it means an additional and more or lgss continuous 
use of electricity. . 


Two-Fold Value 


Hence, the value of attractive and compelling win- 
dow displays is two-fold for the public utility. Win- 
dows which sell merchandise make one immediate 
profit for the company, and at the same time they 
increase the demand for the company’s service. 

The sale of appliances is sure to result in increased 
sale of the company’s service. Windows which dis- 
play appliances attractively and sellingly pay for 
themselves immediately; and the best part of their 
use is that they keep paying for themselves by 
earning increased revenue. 

It is a relatively easy matter to plan windows 
which display merchandise effectively. Window dis- 
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plays which sell the service, or the basic commo- 
dity, of the company’are not so easy. How can you 
display gas? Or electricity? 

The problem does not appear to be easy to solve, 
nor is it. Much patient and imaginative thinking 
must be applied to the task. Some companies have 
successfully used window displays depicting the in- 
dustries of a community which are served by the 
utility company. Such displays serve the triple pur- 
pose of patting each represented industry on the 
back, of suggesting similar arrangements with other 
factories, and of creating favorable attention on 
the part of the public. 


A Gold Plated Gas Range Display—Glorifying the Gas Range 


Besides tangible and measurable returns in the 
immediate sales of merchandise and the subsequent 
and continuous sale of service which result from 
window displays on appliances and equipment, there 
is another. typeof benefit which’may be derived by 
public utilities from an intelligent and artistic use 
of another type of display. 


Window Displays and Good Will 


This brings us now to that intangible, often 
abused and frequently misunderstood term “good 
will.” Much is done in the name of good will 
because other and better justification is lacking, 


and the.term is made the objective of a great deal 


of merely clever effort. 

If the task in hand is properly understood, if 
the end in view is clear cut and certain, and if the 
manner of reaching that end is carefully worked out, 
then good will can really be created and made to do 
incalculable service for the public utility, 

Just how to design a series of window displays 
to build good will is a problem which is usually 














determined by local conditions. We feel that the 
Laclede Company’s windows which told the story 
of man’s dependence on fire and how gas supplied 
that need, were of considerable value in linking us 
up with the community. The displays which fol- 
lowed, showing high spots in the mutual history of 
the community and the company, materially 
strengthened and added to the good will which 
exists but which we are cultivating nevertheless, 
for no public service corporation can have too many 
friends. 

The job of planning window displays which will 
develop good will depends on local conditions and 
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must be worked out accordingly. But the uses to 
which good will displays can be put are universally 
about the same. The objectives are constant. It 
is merely the routes to the goal which vary. 


There Are Many Objectives 


The objectives of good will window displays are 
many. In the first place, such displays should put 
a human aspect on the public service corporation. 
Such displays can be used to show the public that 
the company, after all, is human; that it is a part 
of the community ; that it depends on the community 
to please as any other institution from the smallest 
store up. Good will window displays can go far to- 
ward making the public utility a vital and esteemed 
part of the community. 

Any means by which the public service corpora- 
tion wins and cultivates friends is beneficial in vari- 
ous ways. A company that is known for its fair- 
ness and for its importance to the community can- 
not easily be harassed. Good will is a great bul- 
wark against this sort of thing. 

Good will makes adverse legislation more difficult 
of enactment. By making the aims, the ideals, and 
the service of the company known to the general 
public, all effort toward the development of good 
will tends to stifle the suspicion and distrust which 
invariably exists in the mass mind as it views large 
and strange forces. 


Selling Securities Through the Window Display 


And then there is another and often more definite 
benefit resulting from the creation of gcod will. I 
am referring now to the necessity, from time to 
time, of selling a company’s securities to the general 
public in order to raise funds necessary for the 
expansion of the company’s facilities. Window dis- 
plays which have paved the way by telling the story 
of the company’s service make the job easier. That 
this should be so is obvious, for such window dis- 
plays have already done the preliminary work. 

And, in addition to the creation of public confi- 
dence in the company’s affairs, window displays can 
be used during a securities campaign to push the 


sale of the issue just as they might push the sale 


of the commodities in which the company deals. 
Conclusion 


Going back now and concluding, I should like to 
point out again that the two fundamental and 
primary uses to which the window displays of a 
public utility can be put are: (1) To sell merchan- 
dise, and (2) to build good will. 

From the former, the benefits occur in two ways. 
In the first place, the sale of merchandise in the 
shape of various appliances is stimulated. The re- 
tail department of the public utility benefits just 
as privately owned retail stores benefit from good 
window displays. And in the second place, the 
revenue of the utility from its main service is in- 
creased because every appliance sold means another 











outlet for the company’s essential commodity, gas, 
etc. 

From the latter, benefits occur in many ways. The 
establishment and cultivation of good will put a 
human aspect on a big company. Good will means 
good friends in the community. Which in turn 
means that the enemies of the company cannot 
thrive so easily. When the company wants some- 
thing, the community is apt to be in accord more 
readily and, therefore, make the company’s desires 
easier to attain. And when the company wants to 
enlarge its capital resources, the good will which it 
has nurtured means a ready multitude willing ‘to “go 
into partnership” with their utility. 

What form the window displays should take de- 
pends on what you have to sell, where you have to 
sell it, and what message will best convey your 
store. Be sure that you know the answers to these 
three questions before you start. 

What results will be depends on how you plan 
and execute your windows. The possible results 
are as I have outlined them in the foregoing para- 











graphs. Don’t be satisfied with less. 
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Gas Ranges 


STARTING MARCH ist 


ENDING MARCH 10th 
Allowance For Your Old Coal, 
Wood, Oil or Gas Stove 
And a Year to Pay the Balance 
Delivered and Connected Free 
Enjoy Greater Economy and Luxury 
Millions of dollars worth of food and'gas are wasted annually by the 
use of old, out-of-date gas ranges 


To enable the ladies of this city to stop § The Roper Range equipped with Roper 
this waste we offer them the ROPER Complete Oven Control is a real auto- 








RANGE equipped with Roper Complete matic cook that absolutely prevents 
Oven Control—a range that is guaran- cooking failures, and makes your pres- 
teed for 5 years. ence in the kitchen unnecessary after 


the Roper Oven Control is set, until you 
are ready to serve the food. A ROPER 
will more than pay for itself in saving of 
gas, food, time and worry. 


BUY NOW TO SAVE NOW 
ROGadymndo Diao tome com Order now to take advantage of 
this opportunity which may never come again. 


Michigan Fuel and Light Co. 
Phone Har. 2421-2422 Phone St. Joe 70 
Be Sure the Reger Purple Line and the Roper Complete Oven Control are on the Range You Buy. 


It is economy to own a Roper, the range 
your heart desires. It is extravagant 
not to own one. 








An Advertisement Which Helped to Sell Gas Ranges 
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The Still Coke Oven’ 


Details of heat balance are given 


Dr. H. Kuhn 


HE heat unit requirements of 336 to 388 cal- 
| ories per kilogram of dry coal, disclosed in the 
report (see Table 4), obtained under normal 
operative conditions, and fully substantiated by re- 
ports from other Still batteries, are not obtainable in 
ovens of the one-flame under-firing type. A com- 
parison with figures obtained with modern American 
ovens is interesting. Becker‘ claims 578 calories for 
the trial battery of 5 Becker ovens in Chicago, i.e., af- 
ter making due allowance far the average moisture of 
American coal of 3%, about 565 calories per kg. of 
dry coal. Porter says that the “usual” consumption 
of heat in modern, coke ovens in America is 578 to 
770 calories, or about 565 to 763 calories for dry 
coal, and substantiates this statement with a num- 
ber of examples. Wilson, Forest, Herty, report one 
case of 616 calories for dry coal. The figures taken 
from Still ovens are, therefore, in part, over 40% 
less. This difference is explained in the main by 
the avoidance of the losses of heat, mentioned above, 
which occur in the one-flame oven, especially those 
resulting from overcoking. The saving of fuel gas 
involved is considerable. 


A Heat Balance 


The following is a heat balance obtained on a 
Still oven installation at the plant of Powell and 
Duffryn Co., Ltd. The investigation was for the 
purpose of determining the total yield and require- 
ments of gas for under-firing a battery of 50 Still 
regeneration coke ovens. 

The following investigation was carried out dur- 
ing a continuous period of 72 hours: Measurements 
were taken of the volumes of gas in the gas mains 
and in the auxiliary gas mains, feeding gas to the 
burners, by means of the retarding process. 

The differential pressures were measured by a 
micromanometer filled with alcohol and adjusted in 
proportion of 10 to 1. Pressures were read every 
three minutes during the entire investigation. The 
zero point was checked every half hour, and the 
condensates, accumulating in the main and con- 
necting pipe lines, were discharged at intervals as 
required. The gas, the external and testing room 
temperatures were recorded hourly. The time re- 
quired for reversing and the respective pressures 
(reversing time and pressures) were very carefully 
recorded and calculated for determining the volumes 
of heating and holder gas. Samples of coal, coke, 
and gas were taken regularly and examined. The 
ovens, which had been in continuous operation for 
twelve months, were run in a normal manner. 

The production of coke was carefully measured as 
well as the coal through-put. 


*Continued from last week. 


The Retarding Discs. 


The discs were cut from % in. steel plate and 
so dimensioned that the square of the diameter of 
the pipe was twice the square of the orifice in the 
disc. The side of the orifice, facing the gas, had a 
sharp edge. The discs were mounted in long and 
straight leads of the pipe, and the small pressure 
pipes were fitted as closely as possible to the discs 
and at equal distances from them. The dimensions 
of the discs were as follows: 


Heating Gas Main: 


Inner diameter of main.......... 449.5 mm. (D) 

Diameter of orifice............. 318.0 mm. (d) 
Holder Gas Main: 

dinner diameter of main.......... 508.0 mm. (D) 

Diameter of orifice.............. 360.0 mm. (d) 


Dt= 242 (or SUI7XE? B.MITXOE .. 0,5) 





Calculations 


Calculation formula (S. L. Litinsky: Measure- 
ments of large gas volumes, Otto Spanner, Leipzig, 
1922, S. 154 to 192 and 256). 


V=C+KF gh 


The respective values’ are: 

V = Volume in cubic meters. 

c = constant (see table). 

= constant (see table). 

= ground velocity (9.81 meters per second). 

= cross-section of orifice in square meters. 

= differential pressure in millimeters of water. 
r = specific weight of gas in kilograms per cubic 

meter under conditions in gas main. 


aro 


The Equation for the Gas Mains 


Heating Gas (V). 


D, = 449.5 millimeters. 
d, = 318.0 millimeters. 
c, = 0.0056 (see table). 
k, = 0.07938 square meters. 


Vi PER SEC. 0.0056 +0.69 X0.07938 X4.43 1/— 
Vi PER” HOUR = 3600 ( 0.0056 + 0.69 0.07938%4.43 v2 ) 


= 873 V2 +20 


*Becker, “Modern By-Product Coking,” “Chemical 
and Metallurgical Engineering,” 1922, Vol. 27, page 
878, Fig. 7 (left picture). 
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Holder Gas Vo. 
D. = 508.0 millimeters. 
d. = 360.0 millimeters. 
Co = 0.00695. 
k, = 0.684. 
f, = 0.101736 square meters. 


Vo= PER SEC=0.00695 +0.684 X 0.101736 X 4.43 ¥/-- 
V2=PER HR = 3000-(0.00695 + 0.684 X 0.101736 X4.43 +) 


=1100 yt x25 


Example of Calculation 


The following calculation is based on the first day’s 
observations : 
Heating Gas— 

Average of manometer readings for 24 hours: 
46.3 millimeters alcohol column (10:1). 
Temperature in testing room: 25° C., specific 

weight of alcohol at this temperature = 
0.788. 
Reading in millimeters water = 3.648. 

The following is an example for the determination 
of the specific weight of gas in accordance with the 
Bunsen-Schilling method: 

1. Gas test, June 8, 7 p. m. till June 9, 4 p. m— 

Time velocity for air, 186.5 seconds. ° 

Time velocity for gas, 116.5 seconds. 

Barometer, 758 millimeters. 

Temperature, 24° C. 

Specific weight of air at 0°/760 millimeters, 
1,293 kilograms per cubic meter. 

This makes the specific weight of the gas at 24° C. 
and 758 millimeters 


— (16. 5)* 758 , 273 
= (ig6. 5% 1.293 % 760 x 37 = 0.464 





The temperature of the gas in the mains was 32° 
C. The static pressure of the gas in the mains was 
+17 millimeters mercury. The specific weight of 
the gas under conditions prevailing in the mains 
therefore was: 


- 0464X% TIS x 222 297 


3 
755 * 305 = 0.4625 Kg/m 


The average specific weight of the gas for the 
entire first day, at 775 millimeters and 32° C. was 
0.461 kilograms per cubic meter. 


ATING GAS PER HOUR 3.648 
We THEREFORE Equats 873 vse eter + 20 
= 873X 2.812 + 20 
= 2474m? (AT 775mm.,32°C, WET) 


Reduction 1 of gas to 0°/760 millimeters and dry state: 
Tension of steam at 32° C. and 36 millimeters 
mercury (775—36) = 739 millimeters, 


HEATING GAS PER HOUR AT 0°C., 760mm, DRY 
= 2474 x 23% y 213 2 215) cusic METERS 


760 305 





The calculation of the surplus or holder gas pro- 
ceeded in exactly the same manner as above, result- 
ing in 2268 cubic meters at 760 millimeters, 0° C., dry. 


Time for Reversing Considered 


The duration of each reversion, which took place 
every half hour, from normal to maximum pressure 
was one minute, i. e., two minutes in each hour. 
Average differential pressure during these two min- 
utes was 5.91 millimeters water. 

Mean temperature of the surplus gas = 29° C. 
Specific weight of the gas = 0.465. 


/5.910 
EXTRA GAS PER HOUR 110 0465 + 25 


= 4181 m* (at 775 mm., 29° C., wet). 
= 3708 m° (at 0° C., 760 mm., dry). 
Average duration of reversing from maximum to 
normal pressure = 1.25 minutes for each hour. 
Mean differential pressure during these 1.25 min- 
utes = 5.88 millimeters of water. 
Extra gas (maximum to normal pressure) per 


hour 
[5.88 
= 10 0465 + 25 


= 3979 cu. m. (775 mm., 29° C., wet). 
= 3505 cu.m. (760 mm., 0° C., dry). 
60 minutes—(2 + 1.25) = 56.75 minutes. 
Normal surplus gas per minute = 37.8 cubic 
meters, 


Normal surplus gas per 56.75 minutes = 2145 cubic 
meters. 


Extra surplus gas for 1 minute = 61.8 cubic 
meters (normal to maximum pressure). 
Extra surplus gas for 2 minutes = 123.6 cubic 
‘ meters (normal to maximum pressure). 
Extra surplus gas for 1 minute = 584 cubic 
meters (maximum to normal pressure). 
Extra surplus gas for 1.25 minutes = 73.0 cubic 


meters ‘(maximum to normal pressure). 
Total surplus gas per hour: 
2145 + 123.6 + 73 = 2342 cubic meters (0° C 
760 mm., dry). 
Total gas per hour = 2268 + 2151 = 4419 cubic 
meters. 
The actual heating gas per hour is therefore: 
Total (normal and extra surplus gas) — 4419 
— 2342 = 2077 cubic meters (0° C, 760 
mm., dry). 
Total gas for 24 hours = 106,056 cubic meters 
(0° C., 760 mm., dry). 
Surplus gas for 24 hours = 56,208 cubic meters 
(0° C., 760 mm.), or 53%. 
Heating gas for 24 hours = 49,848 cubic meters 
(0° C., 760 mm.), or 47%. 
Minimum calorific value of gas = 3,631 calories 
(0° C., 760 mm., dry). 
Total calories in heating gas = 49.848 « 3631 
= 180,998,088 calories. 
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Total through-put of wet coal in 3 days = 1228.6 
tons. 

Average moisture of coal on first day = 11.63%. 

Through-put of wet coal on first day = 410.8 tons. 

Calories used per Kg. wet coal at 11.63% H,O = 
180,998,088 — 410,800 = 440.6 calories. 

There is a total of (410.8—363) = 47.8 tons of 
water to evaporate and to superheat, or 47,800 Kg., 
or, with a through-put of 363 tons dry coal, 47,800 
— 363,000 = 0.132 Kg. 

The amount of heat required to raise the tem- 
perature of one gram water from normal tempera- 
ture to the boiling point, and to superheat the steam 
to oven temperature, can be taken to be 1000 gram 
calories or one heat unit. 

The heat requirement for coking one kilogram of 
dry coal—(a) including evaporation and superheat- 
ing of admixed water amounts to 180,998,088 ~~ 363,- 


000 = 498 heat units, (b) less evaporation and super- 
heating of the water, therefore, 498 — 132 = 366 
heat units (calories). The observations and calcula- 
tions on the ‘second and third days of the investiga- 
tion were carried out in exactly the same manner 
as described above. The results are recorded in 
the attached tables. 

The average gas pressure in the mains under the 
ovens during the period of investigation was—on 
the pusher platform side, 11 to 12 mm., on the coke 
platform side, 13 to 14 mm., and the average chim- 
ney draft 12 millimeters water. 

(Sgd.) JOSEPH WEST, Manager. 

Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Co., Ltd., Coke Ovens 
and By-Products Plant, Bargold. Per L. F. Davies. 

L. Hurst, 

Alfred J. Murray, 

Coke and Gas Ovens, Ltd. 
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TABLE 1 
Composition of the Gas 


June’8, 25, June 9,'25, June 10,’25, June 11, 25, 














TABLE 2 
General Observations 
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Employee contact patent factor 


Applied Public Relations’ 


Accidents and asphyxiations 


are discussed 


Don C. Ray 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


OLUMES have been written and innumerable 

addresses and talks have been made on the 

subject of Public Relations, especially as they 
affect the field of public utility operation. In 
nearly every issue of periodicals or magazines 
devoted to the various utilities, constructive 
and informative articles are appearing in which 
we are told of ways and means of encourag- 
ing a better understanding on the part of 
the Public of what the utilities are actually 
doing; of the responsibilities assumed by virtue of 
certain rights and privileges granted them by the 
public; of how the utilities are discharging those 
responsibilities to the best interests of the public, 
and that in the dispensation of adequate and neces- 
sary service at just and reasonable rates, the utili- 
ties are an essential and important factor in the 
social and economic growth and development of the 
nation. Newspapers carry a large amount of insti- 
tutional or good will advertising designed to ac- 
quaint the public with the objects and ideals of our 
respective industries. Public utility information com- 
mittees have been formed in a large number of the 
States and generally they are doing a very excellent 
and useful work in securing pertinent and depend- 
able data on public utility administration, and by 
means of their own publications. or through the 
press and other media, are disseminating this data 
to the mutual advantage of the public and the 
utilities. 

Outstanding men in the public utility industry 
have either initiated or given indorsement to the 
movements outlined, which is to say that the sub- 
ject of public relations is conceded to be an all 
important one and that the continued stability 
and success of our industry is primarily dependent 
wpon the favorable attitude of the consuming public. 


Unique Service Rendered by Utilities 


All of this is as it should be. The public utilities 
of this nation are rendering a service not even re- 
motely approached by those of any other country 
“in the world. The industrial supremacy of the 
United States, while not to be credited directly or 
solely to public utility service, could not have been 
attained without it. The public utilities, privately 
owned and operated, by anticipating and keeping 
ahead of the demands of industry have made this 


* Prepared for Pacific Coast Gas Association and 
read at San Diego, Feb. 19, 1926, and at Tucson, 
March 17, 1926. 






wonderful development possible. The public should 
and must know this, and the method now being 
followed in telling the true story of the public utili- 
ties will be fruitful: of results beneficial alike to 
the utilities and the public whom they serve. 


Such plans as have been briefly outlined, are of 
necessity carried on by executives and department 
heads directing public relations activities, numeric- 
ally a very small proportion of those engaged in the 
public utility business. Excellent progress is being 
made but the potential accomplishments of such 
efforts will not be fully realized unless and until 
each and every employee in our industry assumes 
his individual responsibility and does his part in 
the furtherance of this important work. 


The Function of the Utility Posccnnel 


The spoken word or written article cannot alone 
accomplish the desired end. The audience or the 
reader, and by this I mean the public, must be in a 
receptive attitude. Here is where the organiza- 
tion personnel of our industry has its opportunity ; 
here is where we, as employees, are privileged to per- 
form our respective duties in such a manner that 
the service policies of our executives, as expressed 
in the spoken and written word, are properly inter- 
preted to the public. People are of course concerned 
in our account of what we have done for them, in 
promises of what we are going to do, but they are 
much more vitally concerned in what we are doing 
and have actually done. They are much more likely 
to believe in our statements and promises, if our 
record of past and present performance has estab- 
lished us in their confidence. Words are impotent 
unless backed by deeds. It is the practical applica- 
tion of our public relations policies that in the final 
analysis will gain for us either the favorable or 
unfavorable attitude of the public. If properly ap- 
plied, reaction will be favorable for, in the main, 
our policies are unquestionably right. 


Applied public relations is essentially a \func- 
tion of the employee organization. In the daily con- 
tacts with consumers and the public, the employee, 
represents, in fact is, the company. He should be 
entirely conversant with his company’s aims and 
ideals; he should be in possession of all essential 
information it is desired the consumer should know; 
he should be imbued with the true spirit of service; 
he should know that a public utility can justify itself 
only in so far as it renders a beneficial service to 
society; he should know that his ultimate boss is 
the consumer and that his own self interest demands 
that the boss be satisfied. Supported by a manage- 
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ment that has provided modern and adequate phys- 
ical facilities, the employee should know that this 
boss (the public) will be satisfied and satisfied only 
when the service rendered him is accompanied with 
honest treatment, courteous demeanor, and a proper 
consideration for the rights and opinions of others. 


The Golden Rule the Guiding Star 


The employee should know that if he is to get 
along well with the consumers he must be in har- 
monious relations with his fellow employee. Cour- 
tesy and consideration for others, like charity, begins 
at home. The Golden Rule, which should be the 
guiding star of every public utility employee, does 
not discriminate between men, nor as to the posi- 
tion they occupy. Give me an organization of em- 
ployees who have developed a true spirit of friendly 


cooperation, who are honest and truthful, and who > 


have thoughtful consideration for one another, and 
I will present you with an organization which, if 
your policies are right, will attack and solve suc- 
cessively any public relations problem with which 
you may be confronted. 


The trouble is—no such organization exists. Such 
should, however, be the objective of every man en- 
gaged in the direction of public relations activities. 
The goal of perfection may never be reached but 
my observations have convinced me that there is 
much room for improvement in this direction, Con- 
sistent and persistent effort along this line is de- 
sirable. 


Employees Should Feel Sincerity of Purpose 


When speaking of employees the term is not con- 
fined to what is ordinarily referred to as the “rank 
and file”; it comprehends every man and woman 
in the organization from the highest executive offi- 
cer to the man in the ditch. The use of the word 
employee in the usually restricted sense is a fault 
altogether too prevalent and, in my opinion, is a 
very definite reason why the organization, as a 
whole does not function as it should. Initiating 
public relation policies and instructing employees 
in the correct interpretation and application of 
those policies, is a relatively simple matter. The 
difficulty lies in impressing the rank and file—those 
of the organization that make the major number of 
actual contacts with the public—with your sincer- 
ity of purpose, with the propriety of the policies 
promoted, and with the fact that their interests as 
well as those of the company by whom they are 
employed, is dependent upon the conscientious 
observance of those policies. Again this cannot and 
is not done by mere words. These men will, to a 
considerable extent, emulate the example of their 
superiors whether those superiors be foremen, super- 
intendents, managers, department heads, or higher 
executives. Men will follow a leader to extremes, 
but they will fall far short of the goal in the absence 
of leadership or if the pressure is exerted with a 
driving rather than a pulling force. 


Dealing With Flesh and Blood 


Any executive, and by that I refer to any one 
directing the efforts of one or more subordinates, 
should realize that he is dealing with flesh and blood 
men, real human beings, and should know the 
psychological truth that the reaction of these men 
will almost invariably be identical with the impres- 
sions received by them. If it is desired that your 
subordinate be courteous, be courteous to him; if 
you wish him truthful and honest, exhibit those vir- 
tues in your dealings with him; if you expect 
thoughtful consideration, ‘be you thoughtful and 
considerate of him; and if you want loyalty, 
and that is what you are most urgently in 
need of, you must practice loyalty toward him. 
Speaking of loyalty, I am reminded of a statement 
made by an eastern executive eminently successful 
in industry who said, “Many exécutives make the 
mistake of believing that loyalty works but one 
way—from the bottom up. Either it works both 
ways or it works not at all and—it begins at the 
top. Loyalty is secured by injecting the human 
element into industry and to humanize industry you 
must always bear in mind that the other fellow has 
feelings, hopes, aspirations, desires, and rights sim- 
ilar to your own.” 


Substantially every man here today is an execu- 
tive in the sense in which I have used that term. 
How many of you subscribe to the doctrine just 
stated and, what is more to the point, how many 
endeavor to practice that doctrine in the daily per- 
formance of your particular duties? In my hum- 
ble judgment, upon the affirmative answer to that 
question, depends the degree to which the respec- 
tive company organizations of our industry will 
approach their possible ultimate efficiency in the 
rendition of service which always underlies and 
definitely determines your public relations. 


Explosions and Asphyxiations 


At this point I want to digress slightly from 
my subject to discuss a problem that is a perennial 
menace to the gas industry, both as to sales and 
public relations. It is the source of much unfav- 
orable publicity to gas companies, a great deal of 
which is not deserved it is true, but which, never- 
theless, has an adverse effect on the industry. The 
reference, as you have probably surmised, is to 
explosions and asphyxiations. I shall attempt to 
briefly discuss the subject from a public relations 
viewpoint, 


Each and every accident resulting from the use 
or rather the abuse of gas should be immediately 
and thoroughly investigated by the gas company. 
The results of those investigations should be re- 
corded in strict conformity with the developed facts. 
Definite recommendations for prevention of recur- 
ring similar accidents should, where possible, be 
given. When fatalities or serious damages obtain, 
publicity is certain to follow. Close contact should 
be maintained with newspapers to insure against 
unfair and unwarranted press reports. 
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The Los Angeles Investigation 


A laudable exception to lack of proper investiga- 
tion of asphyxiation was that made as a result of 
the rather serious conditions obtaining in the city 
of Los Angeles last winter. A committee headed 
by H. L. Masser, Gas Engineer, Los Angeles Gas 
and Electric Corporation, made a very thorough 
survey and report of this situation arid has sub- 
mitted recommendations which if adopted will un- 
doubtedly be effective in accident prevention. During 
the period covered by the report, 42 asphyxiations 
occurred in Los Angeles, 28 of which were fatal. 
Incidentally the report shows that most of these 
accidents were preventable. It is to the prevention 
of all preventable accidents that the gas industry 
and particularly the gas companies should address 
themselves. 


Preventative asphyxiations and explosions result 
from various causes such as improper use of ap- 
pliances, use of appliances improperly designed or 
adjusted, lack of proper room ventilation, etc. Few 
are directly attributable to the gas company. 


This however should not encourage an apathetic 
attitude on the part of the gas company. When all 
is said and done—it is the gas company’s gas that 
kills or explodes, and the gas ‘company is altogether 
too frequently and very often unjustly charged with 
the responsibility for the accident and has to sustain 
the brunt of most of the unfavorable resultant pub- 
licity. Obviously it is good business sense for the 
gas company to exert every effort that will mini- 
mize accidents of any and all character incident to 
its operations and which will tend to extricate it 
from an unenviable position in which it has been 
placed through causes over which it has little or 
no control. 


Safe Appliances Demanded 


Manufacturers who persist in putting out improp- 
erly designed appliances, dealers who handle them, 
and contractors or plumbers who cheapen installa- 
tion costs as a means to secure business, are a real 
liability to the gas industry and to the purchaser 
of equipment. The gas company should not tem- 
porize with, nor tolerate such practices. We should 
insist that the manufacture, sale and installation 
of all gas appliances be conducted along approved 
safety standards, and if these people cannot be in- 
duced to change their methods we should endeavor 
to eliminate them as in the case of any other menace 
to the health and safety of the community. 


We should not become hysterical over the accident 
situation. As a matter of fact the number of acci- 
dents is in no way alarming. The Secretary of our 
Association reports that for 1925 accidents in all 
Pacific Coast Gas Company territory, minor cases ex- 
‘cepted, totaled only 170. Estimated total people 
served, six million, or one accident to approximately 
35,000 population. According to the Masser report 
the death rate due to asphyxiation in Los Angeles 
during the winter of 1924-25 was about one person 
to every 60,000 population, not a particularly high 


rate when compared with accidents from other 
sources. One thing which tends to focus the public 
mind on asphyxiation is the large number of sui- 
cides by the so-called gas route. It appears to be 
a popular method in use by those who are determined 


to “shuffle off this mortal soil.” Perhaps our ad- 
vertisements that gas is clean, quick, and convenient 
is taken too literally by those who unintentionally 
cast an odium on our industry in the performance of 
their last earthly act. Records from the Coroner's 
office covering the period from June 1924 to July 
1925, show that of all deaths from asphyxiation in 
San Francisco, 63.9% were suicides. These are, of 
course, non-preventable but nevertheless reflect ad- 
versely on gas as a safe commodity. 


Accidents Are Preventable 


All in all the number of serious and fatal gas acci- 
dents is not relatively large. The important point 
to bear in mind is that many of them are preventable. 
As stated before, no matter what the cause, it is 
the gas company’s gas that injures or kills and it is 
up to the gas industry as a protective measure if 
for no other reason, to take leadership in the move- 
ment that will effectually, and I trust speedily, 
eradicate all causes from which preventable gas acci- 
dents occur. 

It should never be said that the gas industry has 
left a stone unturned to make the use of gas abso- 
lutely safe. With testing laboratories and appliance 
certification and installation ordinances, we will 
doubtless remove the source of many accidents. 
Educational work now being carried on by most gas 
companies should be continued and expanded, and 
the co-operation of the manufacturer, dealer, and 
installer of appliances in this essential work should 
be solicited and encouraged. Better education of 
the user of gas is of paramount importance. A well 
devised service manual distributed to all consumers 
is an excellent medium for this purpose. Excerpts 
from such a manual can occasionally be used to 
advantage in display advertising. 


Employee Contact Most Effective Medium 


And here again, and this brings me back to the 
subject of this paper, the most effective way of 
educating the consumer is through the employec 
contact. Every employee who in any way has any- 
thing to do with the establishment and maintenance 
of service or appliances, should be thoroughly versed 
in the proper method of gas utilization and the dan- 
gers attendant upon its improper use. He should 
be possessed of sufficient judgment and discretion 
to furnish intelligent advice to the consumer, and 
he should be so supervised as to insure against the. 
omission of any necessary action required to safe- 
guard the use of gas. 

Public Relations is a very comprehensive subject. 
It touches every branch of the industry, as well as 
every one engaged init. I have in no way attempted 
its full discussion but rather have confined this pa- 
per to some of the things which I believe to be 


(Continued on page 364) 











Gas Appliance Week in California 


Camp Fire Girls write advertisements on gas appliances 


Charles W. Geiger 


17, throughout the State of California with 

demonstrations and exhibitions of an educa- 
tional nature. The work was sponsored by the 
Gas Appliance Society of California. 


Dealers, manufacturers, clubs and other groups 
were brought into an intensive six-day program de- 
signed to educate the public and especially the 
housewife on the economy, efficiency, safety, clean- 
liness, ease and speed of gas appliances. 

Although the week included many uses of gas not 
strictly within the realm of the housewife, much of 
’ the week’s effort was addressed to feminine audi- 
ences. In San Francisco there was city-wide ob- 
servance of Gas Appliance week by dealers and 
other interested groups. One of the most novel 
features was the introduction of the Campfire Girls 
to the movement. Some fifteen members of the 
local Campfire Girls were detailed to as many stores 
and assigned to the task of the preparation of ad- 
vertising “copy” on the various uses and advantages 
of gas appliances. 


(< AS Appliance week was observed April 12 to 


Interest Centered Around Kitchen 


Much of the interest of Gas Appliance week cen- 
tered around the kitchen. In several of the stores 
there were modernly equipped kitchens, under the 
direction of culinary artists skilled not only in the 
preparation of many attractive dishes but also in the 
ways and means of effecting economies. 

In the Advisory Kitchen which has been installed 
in the Emporium Department store, Miss Ann Wil- 
liamson, Home Adviser and Economist, gave lec- 
tures on heat control and conducted actual cooking 
with gas, under heat control. One of the accompany- 
ing photos shows Miss Williamson giving a demon- 
stration of cooking with gas to Miss Ruth Sabichi. 
Another photo shows a demonstration of a gas fired 
pressure cooker, gas being piped to every column 
in household section of store. 


Cooking Program 


The following was the program carried out in the 
Advisory Kitchen by Miss Williamson: 
Monday, “Cake Baking on the Wedgewood.” 
Tuesday, “Full Meal Cooked on Detroit Jewel.” 
Wednesday, “Oven Canning on the Wedgewood.” 
Thursday, “Oven Baking on the Detroit Jewel.” 
Friday, “Full Meal Cooked on the Wedgewood.” 
Saturday, “Pastry Baking on the Detroit Jewel.” 
Manufacturers of gas appliances declare that the 
average kitchen is a symbol of inefficiency. This 
results not.only in added maintenance and operation 
of the home, but also consumes the major portion 
of the housewife’s time, to the detriment of the 
children and other activities equally important. 


The modern kitchen is likened to a working liv- 
ing room, where labor is at a minimum. The object 
of Gas Appliance week is largely educational, in 
order that the public may be awakened to the ad- 
vantages of a properly equipped home. It is esti- 
mated that about one-half of the average income 
escapes through the kitchen, and that modern ap- 
pliances can greatly curtail present losses. 


It is declared that the modern gas range, water 
heater, and gas-fired appliances for heating the home 
and conducting the laundry are vastly cheaper to 
operate than any of the old-time appliances, and 
that they not only save in fuel but also in time. 


The bathroom was another point of interest fea- 
tured during Gas Appliance week. 


Special Advertising 


During Gas Appliance week the ‘newspaper ad- 
vertisements for the ‘Emporium were written by 
Miss Lily Chloupek, literary editor of the “Path- 
finder,” official Camp Fire Girls’ magazine. The 
advertisements for Nathan Dohrmann Co. were 
written by Miss Ruth Elkus, Wood gatherer of the 
Kleka Tasmi Camp fire, Camp Fire Girls. Miss May 
Tormey wrote the advertisements for the Eastern 
Outfitting Company, and Miss Agnes Silver of the 
Girls’ High School, and an Oeleoh Camp Fire girl, 
wrote the advertisements for Lachman Bros. 
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PAPER DRYING INDUSTRY FINDS GAS 
IDEAL FUEL 


That gas fuel can be used extensively to take the 
place of steam for commercial and industrial drying 
is freely predicted by fuel engineers wko are study- 
ing new heating methods. 


Thanks to the use of city gas, paper manufacturers 
have finally caught up with the demand for finished 
paper caused by the enormous increase in advertis- 
ing circulars and other printed matter of a similar 
character. 


The installation of gas-fired dryers has resulted 
in a lower cost of finishing paper, as well as increased 
production, according to engineers who have re- 
ported their observations to the American Gas 
Association. 


When paper is “finished,” to give it a lusterlike 
surface, a thin coating of varnish is applied, which 
was formerly dried by steam. The new method dries 
the varnish by the radiation of gas heat reflected 
from the sides of a box into the dryer proper. It 
has also been found that a more uniform result is 
thus obtained. 








Industrial Gas Sales Promotion 


Adequate rate structures essential for future progress 


T. FV. Purcell 


Vice-President, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, Chicago, Illinois 


We must abandon some old traditions if we 
are to have any progress. 

One of the most fundamental of these is the idea 
that we can sell all classes of business with one 
rate--and that a poorly constructed one. Our in- 
dustry is missing huge blocks of business to which 
it is legitimately entitled, and it cannot possibly 
take on these great loads until gas companies 
throughout the country recognize the immediate 
necessity for action. 

Let us face the facts squarely: 

The gas industry has never offered rates adapted 
tc secure a maximum use of its invested capital. 

It has not developed equipment for the utiliza- 
tion of gas in large volumes. 


'Twe gas business is at a parting of the ways. 


Responsibility to Domestic Customers 


Gas companies have a duty to discharge in behalf 
of the domestic customer. 

The fundamental basis of our franchises is service 
to the domestic load; and we are so anxious to keep 
the peace with the domestic customers that we are 
reluctant to ask commissions to approve of practical 
rates to larger customers—rates that would be prof- 
itable to the companies and which would have the 
effect of actually reducing the cost to domestic cus- 
tomers. 

But the domestic customer pays a higher rate 
today because gas companies have failed in their 
stewardship. 


Conditions Affecting the Domestic Load 


Why does history reveal? When we began busi- 
ness, we sold lighting only; but as the program 
advanced, the conditions changed. Electric light- 
ing came into the field and gave additional conveni- 
ences. People began to use it even though more 
expensive—and that is history repeating itself. 

The people do not wait until the new commodity 
or service is as cheap as the old if it offers greater 
convenience or satisfaction. 

Then, fortunately for the industry, the gas range 
came into use; and as a convenience it was so 
much better than coal or anything else available, 
that it was adopted at once. It developed then that 
the gas cooking load became greater than the light- 
ing load. And, now, the cooking load is slipping. 

It is true that total sales show a fair increase and 
that there is some increase in sales per capita, but 
the: per capita increase is due solely to hotel, res- 
taurant and industrial business. In 3, 5 and 10 light 
meters the average consumption is decreasing. 

Living habits have changed—we have the modern 





* Presented before the Convention of Illinois Gas 
Association, March 17 and 18, 1926, Springfield, 
I!linois. 





“cliff dwellers,” who dine much in restaurants and 
cafeterias—who patronize bakeries and delicates- 
sens. There are thousands of such families. There 
is the tendency to send laundry out, to buy bread. 
There are electric table and household appliances 
by the score. 

“This is not a healthy condition. We hope to be 
able to nurse the domestic load back to health by 
cur home service and other activities. But there 
is no denying that there are many unfavorable in- 
fluences affecting this load. 


Failure of Companies to Adopt Scientific Rates 


Now, why haven’t gas companies gone out for 
rates? The principles of rate making have been 
well understood for many years and the failure of 
gas companies to adopt scientific methods of rate 
making can be attributed only to lack of apprecia- 
tion of the value of such rates in developing the 
business. As far back as 1900 Mr. Henry L. Doherty 
began urging the gas industry to consider correct 
principles of rate making. Many excellent papers 
have been written expounding these principles; and 
the Rate Structure Committee of the American Gas 
Association has contributed very comprehensive rate 
studies. Notwithstanding this, the fact remains that 
little progress has been made in the gas industry 
in this most important matter, and the great major- 
ity of gas companies continue to attempt to operate 
on obsolete time-worn rate schedules. 

The practical application of scientific rates has 
been one’of the greatest factors in the development 
of the electric utility business. Almost from the 
beginning, the electric industry has constructed rates 
on the basis of analyzed costs making it possible 
to compete with other fuels, and to take on many 
loads of great diversity. 

The few gas companies that have adopted similar 
systems of differential rates have also had very 
gratifying results; but the gas industry as a whole 
has a long way to go in establishing rates that will 
encourage a greater use of its equipment. 


Industrial Field Limited by High Rates 


An analysis of the 1926 “Rate List” shows that 
there are 18 cities in the United States where gas 
is available to industrial concerns at a rate of 60c 
or lower and in many instances these low rates are 
of very recent adoption. 

The value of the goods manufactured in these 18 
cities is only 13% _of the value of all of the goods 
manufactured in the United States. In other words, 
87% of all the manufacturing of the country is done 
in districts where the price of gas prohibits its use 
and where apparently no real effort is being ‘made 
to offer rates that will get the business. 


(Continued on page 364) 
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Ideas for the Man Who Sells 


William H. Matlach 


SELLING THE COMPANY TO THE PEOPLE 


NE of the Southern operating companies has 
QC) xxorres the policy of having a house warming 

every time they purchase a new property. 
This company, which, in a measure, has standard- 
ized its methods of appliance merchandising and 
office arrangement, upon acquiring a new property, 
sends out a new business man and demonstrator 
who works out the details for a grand opening. 
After the office and store room have been over- 
hauled and the new appliances arranged, invita- 
tions are sent to all customers to visit the new office, 











and attend a cooking demonstration. The big idea 
back of this is to acquaint the customers with the 
personnel of the new company and its method of 
doing business. This idea might be enlarged upon 
and used by any company, new or old. What bet- 
ter way is there to get the good will of the cus- 
tomer than to invite him to the store to partake 
of some well-cooked food? Of course, while he is 
there, it is up to the sales force to see to it that he 
inspects all the new appliances and is told how easy 
they are to possess, if purchased on the easy pay- 
ment plan offered by the company. 
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HOW ARE YOU GETTING ALONG WITH 
YOUR APPROACH? 


E often wonder how the average salesman 
W gets along with his “cut-and-dried” approach, 

the one he has learned from any number of 
books on the subject of selling. How does the approach 
work on “the masses” and how does he get away 
with it on the classes? As we view the bunk about 
the subconscious mind operation, the stereotyped 
“approach” and the “cut-and-dried” closing speech, 
we do not wonder that more and more women— 
and men—say: “Well, we have just got so we 
do not let them in,” when they are asked if there 
are many men selling house-to-house these days. Of 
course, house-to-house selling, like time payment 
selling, has been very much overworked in the past 
years, yet we are of the opinion that the pre-digested 
sales talk has done more to disgust folks than even 
a foot in the door, so far as the house-to-house 
salesman is concerned. There is nothing quite so 
important as faith in the merchandise he sells, plus 
a thorough knowledge of the product, its uses, the 
material from which it is made, what it will do for 
the customer, what it will not do, and where it 
will fit into his needs. 
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TAKING CARE OF THE PEAK LOAD 





The peak load has been a real bugbear to the gas 
engineer in charge of manufacturing operations. It 
has been even more than this, for it has had a very 
potent effect in influencing the manner in which new 
business, whether it be industrial or house heating, 
has been considered by gas companies. We have 
often heard of the argument raised against the house 
heating load, based on the fact that it would be a 
peak load under certain conditions and the same 
reasoning has been used at times in studying the 
industrial load. There can be but little question 
that, if it were not for the fact that there is such 
a thing as a peak load and that taking care of it 
involves such difficulties, progress of gas, both in the 
house heating and industrial fields, would have been 
must faster and more extensive, than it has been 
up to date. 





It is a real commentary on the ingenuity and the 
progressive spirit prevailing in the gas industry 
today, that progress has been made in both these 
fields, in spite of the difficulties and disadvantages 
occasioned by the peak load. It would appear as if 
the gas men had determined that they were going to 
get the business that is rightly theirs and hold it 
and make a fair profit on it, notwithstanding peak 
load conditions. : 

But there must be some method of gas manufac- 
ture, which is best suited for supplying gas under 
peak load conditions. By this is meant that there 
must be some particular process, which is most 
efficient both from a technical and an economical 
standpoint, that can be used to supply the gas at 
the point of peak load. It was therefore with a 
great deal of satisfaction that we have been able to 
publish recently, an article by Mr. E. L. Hall of the 
Portland Gas and Coke Company, relating to gas 
manufacture for peak load conditions. 

Those of our readers, who have studied this ar- 
ticle, will have seen that Mr. Hall’s solution is the 
use of oil ga: and that he has been able to demon- 
strate his theory practically by the example of his 
own operations in the Portland gas plant. 

Mr. Hall frankly indicated that his conclusions 





were mainly based on theoretical considerations. 
He has emphasized that this is a subject of prime 
importance and one that should have the interest 
of all gas engineers, who are concerned with the 
manufacturing operations in the gas plant. He has 
asked for criticisms and for suggestions from other 
gas men who are interested. 

We wish to take this opportunity again to ask our 
readers, who are interested in this phase of the 
gas business, to send us their criticisms and sug- 
gestions, which we shall be glad to publish so that 
a veritable symposium on gas manufacture for peak 
load conditions may appear in published form. 


me Mm 


HOUSE HEATING PUBLICITY 


The fact that gas can be used to a great advantage 
as a house heating fuel is being recognized all over 
the country. Not only have gas men been thoroughly 
convinced of the value of this business, but people in 
general are coming to look upon gas as the ultimate 
solution of the house heating problem. The recent 
coal strike and the necessity of using soft coal or 
freezing has brought the advantages of gaseous fuel 
straight home to the dwellers in the cities of the 
East. He has had it demonstrated to him rather 
conclusively and concretely that the only way in 
which soft coal can be tised conveniently, hygieni- 
cally and effectively for house heating is first to con- 


vert it into gas in the gas works and then to employ 


the manufactured gaseous product as the fuel in the 
furnace. 

Newspaper editors are also coming to look with 
favor upon gaseous fuel and the gas industry in 
general. This was not always so, but bygone 
troubles are now forgotten and it is well to let them 
remain so. It is accordingly interesting to read an 
editorial comment entitled “Gas Provides For Early 
Day Comfort,” published in a Providence, R._L., 
newspaper. This item was such a good advertise- 
ment value for gas as a house heating fuel, that it 
is reproduced in full below. 
“Early morning comfort! 
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“We are all convinced that one of the chief func- 
tions of a home is to get the family started right 
in the morning. And the conditioning factor in such 
a program is a comfortably heated house. 

“You can tell by the very look on the faces of men 
and children as they come from their homes in the 
morning the conditions that exist there. If the 
man appears with a clean-shaven, immaculate look 
and the kind of smile that says “All’s well with the 
world,” it takes little imagination to picture the 
workings of his home, especially if it happens to be 
a cold, disagreeable morning. 

“In the first place, he doubtless rose to a warm 
bedroom, In a very few minutes there was ample 
hot water for washing and shaving. By the time 
his dressing was completed an appetizing breakfast 
was ready, and his wife and children were there, 
fresh and smiling, to enjoy it with him. 

“This scene described can occur only in a modern, 
efficient way. Take, on the other hand, the case of 
the man upon whom devolves the task of caring for 
his own furnace. The family wakes on a cold morn- 
ing to cold rooms. The first task is to see to the 
furnace, but even by doing so it is impossible to get 
the steam up in time to have a comfortable house 
for breakfast. If he has any trouble with the fire, 
he may have to omit shaving, and grab his breakfast 
on the run. What a way to start the day! 

“Which of these pictures most nearly describes 
the condition of your home? Why be a slave to a 
furnace when there exists such a wonderful solution 
to all heating problems as the Ideal gas boiler, the 
object of an introductory campaign by the Provi- 
dence Gas Company? Don’t miss their window dis- 
play, which shows these wonderful heaters.” 
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APPLIED PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 359) 


pertinent to the subject and which it is hoped will 
be of interest and possible benefit to the members 
of this Association, 


Conclusion 


The points I have endeavored to make are that 
the subject of Public Relations, all important. as it 
is, is neither technical nor specially complicated; 
that its purpose is to establish a better understand- 
ing between the public utilities and the consuming 
public; that its proper and constructive development 
is to a large degree, dependent upon a thoroughly 
informed organization; that each and every member 
of that organization has and must assume definite 
responsibility in the interpretation of company poli- 
cies, and that in the discharge of this responsibility 


common sense and good business ethics should in- 
variably be applied. As executives we must our- 
selves do those things which we ask and expect 
of our employees. In other words we must practice 


what we preach. 
mmm © 


INDUSTRIAL GAS SALES PROMOTION 
(Continued from page 361) 


Classes of Industrial Customers 


At this point it might be well to consider how 
the industrial business may be divided into, say, 
three classes. There are certain heating operations, 
such as soldering, brazing, vulcanizing, linotyping, 
singeing, etc., where gas is indispensable, and can 
be sold at almost any price. Business of this kind 
comes without any particular sales effort. It may 
be readily obtainable even at domestic rates. 

There is a second class of heating processes, such 
as japanning, melting of soft metals, core baking, 
and many others, which when conducted upon a 
small scale, can in general be accomplished econom- 
ically with city gas,'provided that the gas is obtain- 
able at a rate of about 75c. In this class good sales- 
manship will be required and all the collateral ad- 
vantages of gas must be taken into account. 

The third division comprises practically all of the 
operations listed in the second division when these 
operations are conducted on a large scale, and many 
others, such as heavy forging, malleabilizing, brick 
burning, vitreous enameling, ceramic kilns, lime 
burning, asphalt melting, and cracker baking. In 
order to replace the various crude fuels that are 
now used for these processes it is necessary to sell 
gas at prices that will compete—and that means at 
prices lower than 60c. In fact, for some processes 
the prices must be reduced to a point that will only 
be justified by an off-peak or dump contract. 


Our Great Opportunity 


It is in this third class that our great opportunity 
lies. In volume it is many times greater than the 
other two classes and although the margin per thou- 
sand, at the prices that must be offered will be 
narrow, there will be a very substantial increase in 
our total net revenue because of the enormous vol- 
ume of this prospective business. 

Therefore, gas companies must get away from 
the idea that any fixed price will be applicable to 
the whole field of industrial sales. The prices must 
be suited to the particular use to which the gas 
is to be put. We plead, therefore, for the practical 
application of scientific rates. 


Need of Research and Development of Equipment 


This alone is not enough, however. We must 
develop suitable equipment. 

Because of high gas rates, there is not now, nor 
has there ever been, a field for the sale of industrial 
gas equipment large enough to warrant manufac- 
turers going into this business. 


(Continued on page 366) 
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Soft Coals 


The next coal in order of age is bituminous coal. 
There are quite a large number of coals that are 
classed under this heading or under the heading 
of sub-bituminous and semi-bituminous coal as well. 
Sub-bituminous coal lies between bituminous coal 
proper and lignite, and semi-bituminous coal lies 
between a semi-anthracite and bituminous coal. It 


volatile matter contained in them, but, perhaps, the 
best means of differentiating between the various 
soft coals is the character of the coke that is ob- 
tained from them and the nature of the flame with 
which they burn. 


Sub-Bituminous Coals 


Sub-bituminous coals, as has been mentioned, are 
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is a very hard matter to distinguish between these 
coals, and particularly between some of the low 
grade sub-bituminous coals and the high grade 
lignites. The most distinguishing feature, however, 
of the bituminous coals is the high percentage of 


a form of coal that lies between the brown woody 
lignite and bituminous coal, They are in reality, a 
black lignite coal for they have a glossy, black color 
which distinguishes them particularly from lignites. 
Sub-bituminous coals are free from woody struc- 
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ture, which is another important characteristic. On 
the other hand they can be distinguished from the 
true bituminous coals by the fact that they lose 
moisture and crumble when subjected to weather- 
ing. These coals differ very materially amongst each 
other, both in appearances and in chemical composi- 
tion. Large amounts of these coals are found in 
Wyoming. An analysis of a typical Wyoming sup- 
ply bituminous coal is given below. The moisture 
in this coal usually varies between 7 to 25 per cent. 
and the ash from 3 to 30 per cent. 


Per Cent. 
Volatile matter ............. 40.51 
N.S oWi.dsccnesidae 59.49 
hs 4 ois vcubeeab sc'ee's 0.45 
is oss baW Vag 6000000 4.81 
Casmem (total)... 2 cciceccceces 76.61 
dss eakdwak-naheoeds 1.10 
Ay or eee 17.03 
eee 13,030 B. t. u. per Ib. 
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(Continued from page 366) 


This lack of suitable equipment'is a subject of 
vital importance to every one in any way connected 
with the gas business, because, in effect, it means 
that many very important avenues for increasing 
the industrial load are closed. 

We have seen how few cities there are in the 
United States that have rates to get industrial gas. 
These cities are so few that the manufacturers of 
clectric furnaces have had a free field with no gas 
competition. 

Wherever electricity is sold, industrial consumers 
can secure practical rates; and this has provided the 
manufacturer of electric furnaces with a wonderful 
market for his product. This, in turn, has given 
the electric furnace manufacturer ample funds for 
necessary research and development work. 

On the other hand, the gas industrial field has 
suffered because it has not had available suitable 
equipment for the utilization of gas in large volumes. 

Until this situation is recognized by at least a 
majority of gas companies in the industrial areas, 
and until rates are made effective that will create 
a demand for industrial gas equipment, it cannot be 
expected either that the present manufacturers will 
spend money in development, or that other furnace 
companies will. become interested in the gas busi- 
ness. 

It would seem, therefore, that any campaign of 
national advertising or of subsidized research and 
development, can only to a very limited extent cre- 
ate a better condition. What is really needed is 
an organized program of education for the gas com- 
panies themselves and for the regulatory bodies 
having control over rates to the end that gas will 
be sold for industrial purposes all over the country 
at competitive rates. 


Justification of Lower Rates for Industrial Gas 


Our plea for lower rates for industrial gas will 
be met by the questions: Can we afford it? Will 
the commissions permit it? 

Of course we cannot afford to sell industrial gas 
at lower rates if we assume that the rate must 


include a pro rata share of all the fixed charges. 
But why should we make any such assumption? 

Let us look a bit further into the cooking load. 
It has certain peculiar characteristics. The maxi- 
mum hour in our business, at present, is on Thanks- 
giving Day, from twelve to one, and there is a 
decided peak. The reason is obvious. “But to be 
ready to serve that hour, on Thanksgiving Day, from 
twelve to one, we must have a distribution system 
enormous enough to serve the demands of that hour. 

Therefore, our cooking peak on that Thursday 
determines the distribution investment imperatively 
needed by our domestic customers. 

Now, a study of the curves showing the output 
of gas for the days of the year makes very clear 
the fact that this great distribution system—neces- 
sitated by the Thanksgiving rush—is idle for the 
greater part of the time, an obvious economic weak- 
ness. 

We are not doing our full duty to our domestic 
customers unless we try to utilize this idle capacity 
by taking on business not necessarily at the same 
price, but by establishing a price at which the busi- 
ness may be secured, provided it is not lower than 
cost. 

In other words, we can take on enormous volumes 
of industrial business with practically no additional 
outlay for distribution equipment. This means there 
will be profit in the ‘business with the distribution 
overhead omitted from the price. And, with part 
or all of the distribution demand costs omitted from 
the price, we shall be able to demonstrate in every 
factory where there is a heating process that “you 
can do it better with gas.” 


Competitive Rates Approved by Commissions 


As to the attitude of the commissions, there have 
been many decisions indicating that commissions 
generally have adopted the principle that a price 
may be fixed for new competitive business based 
on the additional cost of the additional business. 
In fact, decisions have implied that it is the duty 
of the utility to take on new competitive business 
at any price above cost, provided the ultimate effect 
will be to reduce the cost to the regular customers 
of the utility. 


What Can Be Done? 


The future of the industry presents a problem 
of vital importance; and the situation would forbode 
grave consequences, were it not for the fact that 
the manifold uses for gas are constantly entering 
an ever-widening sphere. This is true to such an 
extent that a limit to the use of gas is not even 
within the shadow of thought. 

However, to obtain this prospective business is 
quite out of the question with poorly designed rates 
that are not competitive and which do not reflect 
true costs. Gas companies should give this matter 
earnest consideration and take such measures as 
may be practicable to bring to the attention of the 
public utility commissions the advantages to cus- 
tomers and companies alike of providing rates that 
will enable them to compete for large consumption 
business. 
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GAS MAKING PROCESS 


the gas that is made in this manner is drawn 

out of the producer in such a manner that it 
does not pass through the layer of coal. Hence this 
gas can be used in recuperator chambers for heating 
purposes. In these chambers, the coal is partially 
coked. The gas being mixed with the water gas, 
and excess of steam obtained from the after-treat- 
ment of the coke with steam, which is superheated 
in the recuperator chambers.—French Patent No. 


599,598. 


A IR is blown through the incandescent coke and 
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PURIFYING GAS-HOUSE LIQUOR 
G Secigical ase liquor is purified for hydrometall- 


urgical use by charging this solvent menstruum 

with zinc oxide in amount sufficient to react on 
the ammonium sulphide contained, freeing the com- 
bined ammonia with the formation of zinc sulphide, 
separating the purified gas-house liquor from the 
zinc sulphide so formed and recovering the liquid 
in its resulting condition (U. S, Patent, No. 1573169). 
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GAS PRODUCER 


GAS producer consisting of a producer body 
A and an ash receptable beneath the same both 
rotatably mounted is patented in United States 
Patent No. 1572040. There are also provided move- 
ment imparting and controlling mechanisms for 
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causing both parts to rotate when the producer is 
in operation and operating automatically to cause 
one part to make a greater number of revolutions 
than the other in a given time. 


CONDENSATION AND WET PURIFICATION 
N INVESTIGATION was made, as reported in 
A the Gas World, 1926, pages 102 to 104, to de- 
termine the relations between condensation 
and wet purification of coal gas. It was stated that 
these phenomena must be considered to commence 
in hydraulic mains. The particular object of the in- 
vestigation was to study the more definite opera- 
tions of the purification plants located outside the 
retort houses and installed for this specific purpose. 
The plant in question produced coal gas in a 
Glover-West continuous vertical retort installation, 
the steaming of the charge being continuous at 15 
Ibs. per- square inch. The temperature in the com- 
bustion chamber was 1,180° C. and the throughput 

per retort was 2.5 tons per day. 
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The purification plant is seen in the figure and 
was designed to treat 5,000,000 tons per day. 

The results of the investigation show that the type 
and quality of the coals in use, temperature of car- 
bonization, and atmospheric temperatures, etc., were 
potent factors. It was also found that the liquors 
from vertical retorts contain larger proportions of 
phenols, thiocyanates, thiosulphates, etc., which are 


capable of absorbing oxygen. 
mm mR 


EFFECT OF STEAM-COAL RATES IN GAS 
PRODUCER 

SING the same experimental technique as in the 
l previous work of this series, a study was made 

of the effect of increasing the amount of steam 
admitted with the blast (lb. steam per lb. coal) on 
the reactions in the fuel bed of a gas producer. Runs 
were made using from 0.366 to 1.03 lb. steam per Ib. 
of coal with constant depth of fuel bed (3.0 ft.) and 
constant rate of firing (40 lb. per sq. ft. per hour). 
It was found that the heating value of the gas and 
the cold gas efficiency remained practically constant 
with increasing amounts of steam. The percentage 
steam decomposed decreased with increasing steam. 
The amount of CO in the final gas decreased due to 
lower temperatures in the primtary reduction zone. 
This was counterbalanced by the increased amounts 
of H, due to greater absolute amounts of steam de- 
composed. The primary reduction zone thickness 
remained constant. (Paper read at Tulsa meeting 
of the American Chemical Society.) 
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Refrigeration Committee Meeting 
Symposium Held on Producing Cold With Gas 


The Refrigeration with Gas 
Committee of the Commercial Sec- 
tion of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, held a symposium in New 
York City, Tuesday, April 20, on 
The Production of Cold With Gas. 
The meeting of the committee 
took place in the auditorium of the 
Consolidated Gas Company. This 
meeting was preceded by a demon- 
stration of the operation of two 
types of gas refrigerators, one 


‘made by the Sorco Manufacturing 


Company of Scranton, Pa., and the 
other by the Servel Corp., N. Y. C. 
Gas men gathered early in the 
morning to view the operation of 
these refrigerators and the ses- 
sions began at 10 o'clock, being 
called to order by H. D. Valentine, 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 
Chicago, Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee. 

Major Alexander Forward, Sec- 
retary-Manager of the American 
Gas Association, welcomed the gas 
men to the meeting. The first pa- 
per of the symposium was pre- 
sented by Mr. Nils T. Sellman, 
Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York City. Mr. Sellman’s paper 
dealt with the importance of the 
refrigeration load to the gas in- 
dustry. He gave an interesting ac- 
count of the quantity of ice con- 
sumed per year in New York City, 
which is a very good indicator of 
the amount of refrigeration that 
can be done with gas under the 
proper conditions. He said that 
there is a possibility of raising the 
annual domestic consumption of 
gas through its use in refrigera- 
tion from 36,000 cubic feet per cus- 
tomer to 50,000 cubic feet per 
customer. It was also brought out 
that gas refrigeration would have 
a stimulating effect on the appli- 
cation of gas for other purposes 
in the home. Both house heating 
and water heating would be bene- 
fited by the use of gas in refrigera- 
tion. 


Cost of Mechanical Refrigeration 


The second paper was delivered 
by F. C. Mackey, of Chicago, II. 
He spoke on the cost of mechani- 
cal fefrigeration to the public. His 
paper gave an analysis of the vari- 
ous items in the cost and showed 
how these were calculated. Of 
course, the first cost is in favor 
of ice refrigeration but the advan- 
tages to be gained from gas re- 
frigeration make the first cost of 
secondary consideration. 


The next paper was read by 
Hugh E. Keeler, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering, 
University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. He discussed the 
question of whether or not the 
adoption of the absorption or ad- 
sorption system of refrigeration 
by electrical industry is imminent. 
He brought out the fact that it is 
not only imminent but actually 
here, and developed a number of 
reasons why this situation has 
arisen. In other words, Mr. 
Keeler’s paper indicated that, in- 


.stead of the electric companies ad- 


vocating the use of electricity as 
a mode of power in that type of 
refrigerator that contains moving 
parts they are tending towards the 
use of electricity as a heating 
agent. 


Mr. Fred. G. Keyes, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., delivered a talk on 
adsorption and its relation to re- 
frigeration. This paper contained 
a very thorough discussion of this 
subject and dealt as well with the 
character of the adsorption used 
in the refrigerating system. He in- 
dicated the various characteristics 
that this material must have in 
order to give good results. An in- 
teresting remark was that the sub- 
stance silica gel, which is used con- 
siderably in the chemical industry 
for adsorption chemicals, is now 
being used in the gas refrigerator. 

Messrs. O. T. Knight of Chi- 
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cago, and Stuart Otto, of New 
York then delivered talks on “Self 
Contained Units vs. Separate 
Household Absorption Refrigera- 
tion Systems. Mr. Knight came 
to the conclusion that there were 
no apparent advantages to be 
gained from the _ self-contained 
units other than a possible manu- 
facturing economic. He also 
stated that from the sales stand- 
point the field for self-contained 
gas-fired unit is very limited. 
Mr. Otto maintained that the 
cheapest to install and most sal- 
able is the self-contained unit. 


Cooling Homes by Refrigeration 


An interesting talk was also de- 
livered by A. R. Stephenson, Jr., 
Schenectady, New York, on cool- 
ing homes, a field for refrigera- 
tion. This is an idea which is very 
novel and of interest to all who 
live in the cities and towns where 
the climate. is hot and humid in 
the summer time. Just what. would 
be involved in the way of cost in 
a system used for cooling air in 
the house at summer time, was dis- 
cussed in detail. 


Mr. H. B. Hull of Dayton, Ohio, 
then spoke on High Capacity Gas- 
Fired Refrigeration Units. This 
was followed by a paper by N. B. 
Wales, of New York, on the Pos- 
sibility of an Efficient Air Cooled 
Absorption or Adsorption System. 
In this paper a detailed discussion 
was given on such a system, fol- 
lowed by a detailed discussion of 
the thermal character of the same. 


The last paper was by Cyrus 
Barnes of Boston on How Can We 
Most Effectively and Quickly 
Make Refrigeration With Gas a 
Merchandising Surety? 


It may be mentioned that the 
meeting was honored by the pres- 
ence of two Japanese gas men: 
Kenkichi Nagai, Industrial Engi- 
neer, Toho Gas Co., Nagoya, Ja- 
pan, and S. Konija, ‘Chemical En- 
gineer, North Kyushu Gas Co., 
Ltd., Kokura, Japan. 
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Three Gas Associations Meet at Philadelphia 


New Jersey Gas Association, Pennsylvania Gas Association, and 
Eastern States Gas Conference, Hold Annual Meetings 


Three gas association meetings 
were held at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., April 
21 and 22, vs. New Jersey Gas As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania Gas Asso- 
ciation and the Eastern States Gas 
Conference. 

New Jersey Gas Association 

The new officers of the New Jer- 
sey Gas Association elected for the 
ensuing year are as follows: 

President, L. N. Yetter, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; lst vice-president, J. 
L. Conover, Newark, N. J.; 2nd 


vice-president, R. A. Koehler, 
Newark, N. J.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Louis Stoecker, Newark, 
N. J 


The Industrial Gas Sales Promo- 
tion Committee presented a very 
interesting report, which has been 
printed in an 18-page booklet, en- 
titled “Industrial Gas Salesman’s 
Hand Book.” The object of the 
booklet is to assist the gas com- 
panies who do not maintain an in- 
dustrial gas department. A copy 
will be sent to all members of the 
New Jersey Gas Association, and 
it may be purchased at fifteen 
cents per copy by anyone inter- 
ested. 

After other committee reports 
were presented to the meeting, it 
adjourned to attend the session of 
the Eastern States Gas Conference. 

Complete report of this latter 
meeting will be found in the May 
Ist issue of the American Gas 
Journal. 

Meeting Pennsylvania Gas 
Association 

The new officers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Gas Association for the en- 
suing year are as follows: 

President, A. C. Taylor, Reading, 
Pa.; Ist vice-president, Joseph 
Jeffrey, Scranton, Pa.; 2nd vice- 
president, John A. Weiser, York, 
Pa.; secretary-treasurer, George 
L. Cullen, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The association took in 187 new 
active members, and six new gas 
company members. The new gas 


company members were Donegal 
Gas Company, Mt. Joy, Pa., Mr. 
P. Franck Schock, manager; Wil- 
liamstown Gas Co., Mr. J. E. Gled- 
hill, president; Nazareth & Eliza- 





bethtown Gas Co., V. Duke, man- 
ager; Honesdale Consolidated 
Lighting, Heat and Power Co., H. 
M. Diehl, manager; East Penn. 
Gas Co., Tamaqua, C. E. Wood, 
manager; Easton Gas Co., F. M. 
Baty, superintendent. 

The total membership is nearly 
800. 

The following amendment to the 
Constitution and By-laws of the 
Association was adopted: 

Article 19—Dues, Section 50: 

Every’ active member shall pay 
annually in advance, the sum of 
one dollar. The dues as above 
provided shall be effective May lst, 
1926. 

Mr. W. G. Murfit, the retiring 
president was presented, with a 
watch fob to which was attached 
a reproduction of the seal of the 
Association. 

After various reports had been 
read the meeting adjourned to at- 
tend the meeting of the Eastern 
States Gas Conference. 


* * 7 


Iowa District Gas Association 


Elects Officers 

At the annual meeting of the 
Iowa District Gas Association, held 
at Des Moines, Iowa, April 21, 22, 
23, the following officers were 
elected: 

President, Frank S. Edge of 
Grinnell ; first vice-president, C. A. 


Nash of Davenport; secretary- 
treasurer, H. R. Sterrett, Des 
Moines. 


Mr. Sterrett was also named 
second vice-president. 

The new council members are: 
John F. McGuire, Fargo, N. D., 
and C. H. Meyers, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

A proposal was made by the 
Council to change the name to 
Midwest Gas Association. 


55 
North Dakota Gas Plants to Be 

Improved 
Valley City, N. D—Gas plants 
here and in Bismarck will be ex- 
tended and improved by the Con- 
solidated Utilities Company, a 
new North Dakota corporation 
with headquarters in Bismarck, 
which bought the properties from 


Senator Frank E. Ployhar of Val- 
ley City. 

A budget of $104,000 for 1926 has 
been set aside for improvements 
to be made in both plants. 

Mr. Ployhar, who has been in the 
gas business here for the last 13 
years, and at Bismarck for the last 
10 years, is one of the incorpo- 
rators and becomes the president of 
the new corporation. The deal just 
completed represents the success- 
ful culmination of two years of ef- 
fort by Mr. Ployhar to interest suf- 
ficient eastern capital to finance im- 
provement and extension activities 
in the gas business. 

Other incorporators are James 
Trimble and Frederick R. Ahbe of 
Minneapolis. 

The corporation is organized for 
the purpose of doing a general pub- 
lic utility business. It is capital- 
ized at $500,000, with $300,000 pre- 
ferred and $200,000 common stock. 

Construction work will be begun 
as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground, it is announced. Trimble, 
one of the incorporators and a gas 
engineer of many years experience, 
will have charge of the construc- 
tion work and operations of the 
plants. 





Appliances to be Displayed 
at Industrial Course 


All equipment manufac- 
turers are given an oppor- 
tunity to display their prod- 
ucts at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 
during the short course on 
Industrial Gas Engineering, 
June 21 to July 10, 1926. 
This course is attracting 
wide attention among gas 
companies and _ Industrial 
Gas Engineers, especially in 
the Middle West. Present 
indications are that the en- 
rollment in the course will 
exceed 100 students. 

Those manufacturers de- 
siring to send equipment to 
the University for display 
purposes, kindly communi- 
cate with Prof. T. E. Layng, 
155 Chemistry Building, 
University of Illinois, or 
with Mr. L. C. Harvey, 
Room No. 1554, 230 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 
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Western Gas Associations Hold Joint 
Meeting 


The following was the program 
of the joint meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association and the 
Arizona Utilities Association, held 
in Tucson, Arizona, -April 16 
and 17. 

Friday, April 16 

9 A. M.—Promoting Good Will 
Through the Sale of Appliances. 
A. F. Moriarty, Sales Manager 
Central Arizona Light & Power 
Company, Phoenix, Arizona. 

10 A. M.—Reception Pacific 
Coast Gas Association Delegation. 

12 Noon—Luncheon. 

2 P. M.—Customer Ownership. 
O. L. Moore, Manager Customers’ 
Department, Los Angeles Gas and 
Electric Corporation, Los Angeles, 
California. 

3 P. M.—Coal and Water Gas vs. 
Oil Gas. W.S. Dole, Gas Engineer 
Federal Light & Traction Com- 


pany, New York. 

3.30 P. M. to 6 P. M.—Sight- 
seeing. 

7.30 P. M.—Dinner Dance. 

Saturday, April 17 

9 A. M.—Development of Lamp 
Black Concentration. W.S. Horn- 
berger, Asst. General Manager, 
Central Arizona Light & Power 
Co., Phoenix, Arizona. 

10 A. M.—Public Relations. Don 
C. Ray, Manager Bureau of Public 
Relations, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. 

11 A. M.—Pipe Protection... Do- 
zier Finley, Research Engineer, 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., San 
Francisco, California. 

1.30 P. M.—Round Table. Open 
Discussion by members on Regu- 
lation, Taxation and Public Rela- 
tions. 





P. S. C. Approves New Philadelphia 
Gas Lease 


Philadelphia, Pa—The new 
lease under which the United Gas 
Improvement Company in 1928 
will continue the operation of the 
city-owned works has been ap- 
proved by the Public Service Com- 
mission. 

Indorsing the provisions of the 
new city-company contract, the 
commission in its report filed in 
Harrisburg says it is “without 
question far more acceptable and 
equitable in the public interest 
than that under which the city’s 
gas works have been operated dur- 
— last twenty-nine years.” 

he outstanding features of the 
new lease are: 

Terminable at ten-year inter- 
vals, either by city or company. 

Rate to domestic users to be $1 
until changed, changes to be based 
upon increase or decrease in op- 
erating expenses. 

Provision for schedules of alter- 
native rates for large users of gas. 

A gas commission of three mem- 
bers to be appointed. 

Annual return to city, $4,200,000. 

Annual return to company, $800,- 
000. Additional return provided 
for up to $1,100,000, based on sales 
of gas and economies of operation. 

Yearly betterments amounting 


to not over $2,000,000 to be paid 
for out of receipts for gas. Over 
that sum city may provide neces- 
sary funds. 

Gas to have heating value of 530 
B.T.U, per cubic foot. 


.Gas Men on M. I, T. Advisory 
Committee 


Boston, Mass.—President S. W. 
Stratton of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology has ap- 
pointed the following as a com- 
mittee from the Industry to advise 
on the new course in Gas and Fuel 
Engineering established this year 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology : 

W. R. Addicks, vice-pres., Con- 
solidated Gas Company of N. Y. 

A. M. Barnes, pres., Cambridge 
Gas Light Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Walter Barnum, pres., Pacific 
Coast Coal Co. 

D. D. Barnum, pres. Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co. 

H. L. Doherty, pres., H. L. Do- 
herty & Co. 

F. A. Howard, vice-pres., Stand- 
ard Development .Co. 

J. B. Klumpp, vice-pres., United 
Gas Improvement Co. 

F. R. Lowe, editor of “Power,” 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


R. M. Searle, pres., Rochester 
Gas and Electric Corp. 

W. E. Steinwedell, sec., Gas Ma- 
chinery Co. 

T. R. Weymouth, pres., Iroquois 
Gas Company. 

At the first meeting of this com- 
mittee which was held at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the general educa- 
tional and research program was 
discussed. Future meetings of 
this committee will be held from 
time to time in order to keep the 
Institute in close contact with the 
fuel producing and fuel using in- 


dustries. 
* * x 


T. N. McCarter Elected to 
U. G. I. Board 


Thomas N. McCarter, president 
of the Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey, was elected today 
a director of The United Gas Im- 
proveu.enut Company to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death ot 
Randal Morgan. 

* * 


* 


Birmingham Rates Approved 


The Alabama public service 
commission has granted petition 
of the Birmingham Electric Co. 
for approval of a schedule of gas 
rates for application in certain un- 
incorporated territory in Jeffer- 
son County. The schedule is the 
same as that applied at Boyles, 
Inglenuck and Tarrant City, pro- 
viding a charge of 11% cents a 
hundred for each 100 cubic feet 
or part thereof of the first 5,000 
cubic feet consumed monthly, and 
also provides that the minimum 
charge per meter per month shall 


be $1. 


A discount of one-half cent per 
100 cubic feet is provided where 
bill is paid within 10 days from 
rendition. 





Pacific Gas Men to Meet 
in August 

The 1926 Convention of 
the Pacific Coast Gas Asso- 
ciation will be held at the 
Hotel Vista del Arroyo in 
Pasadena on August 23 to 
27. Wm. Thompson, Presi- 
dent of the Reliance Manu- 
facturing Company of Pasa- 
dena, California, is the 
chairman of the Convention 
Committee. 
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The Oklahoma Gas Meter Short Course 


Held This Year for Third Consecutive Time 


An activity of the College of 
Engineering of the University of 
Oklahoma, which is growing in 
importance each year and in which 
the public has a vital interest, is 
the Southwestern Gas Meter Short 
Course which was held at the En- 
gineering Building at Norman, 
April 20-21-22 and 23. This was 
the third annual gas meter short 
course to be held at the univer- 
sity. 

Starting in 1924 with a small 
attendance and limited equipment 
the short course has grown each 
year in attendance and subjects 
covered until this year’s school 
reached an enrollment in excess of 
any previous year. Students at- 
tended from several states includ- 
ing Oklahoma, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Texas and Louisiana. When first 
established the school appealed 
principally to technical men em- 
ployed in the meter and gas engi- 
neering deepartments of various 
gas companies. The public had 
little, or no, conception of the 
benefits it might derive from this 
school. 


The University of Oklahoma, 
however, which has conducted this 
school and furnished its labora- 
tories and a number of instructors, 
had a vision from the beginning 
of the great service it could ren- 
der, not only to gas companies but 
to the people of Oklahoma through 
the fostering of more correct 
standards of measurements of na- 
tural gas and of more efficient 
methods of repairing meters and 
handling other mechanical prob- 
lems in connection with the dis- 
tribution of natural gas. 


Value Being Recognized 


A section of the public has al- 
ready recognized the value of this 
school and had representatives at 
each session of the short course 
this year. Several large industrial 
corporations, including a number 
of oil companies, had representa- 
tives in attendance. Many such 
industries use natural gas, which 
is measured through meters owned 
by themselves. It is to their ad- 
vantage to give their employes who 


handle this equipment as complete 
a knowledge as possible of gas 
meter and gas distribution prob- 
lems. 


Many people are also beginning 
to see the advantages to gas con- 
sumers in having more thoroughly 
trained and efficient gas meter re- 
pairmen, meter readers and gas 
distribution engineers in the em- 
ploy of the gas companies of the 
state. Such consumers will have 
less reason to complain of incor- 
rect measurements when their me- 
ters are handled by trained ex- 
perts possessing a full knowledge 
of this intricate subject. 


The progressive gas companies 
of the state are equally concerned 
in maintaining at all times correct 
standards of measurement as their 
customers, when these conditions 
prevail, are better satisfied and 
satisfied customers are the great- 
est asset of a public utility, as well 
as of any other business. Meter 
engineers say that the modern gas 
meter is more accurate than the 
average watch, and that ninety per 
cent of all meters tested by gas 
companies in Oklahoma test with- 
in the degree of accuracy provided 
in the laws of this state—that is, 
not more than two per cent slow 
or fast. Tests made by some of 
the leading companies in the state 
show that the precentage of varia- 
tion on a correct. standard of 
measurement is more often from 
one to one-half per cent than the 
two per cent allowed by law. 


Purpose of Gas Meter School 


One of the purposes of the gas 
meter school is, however, to se- 
cure even greater accuracy in the 
measurement of gas and to reduce 
the percentage of inaccurate me- 
ters to the lowest possible num- 
ber; also to create a greater de- 
gree of efficiency in analyzing and 
correcting gas measurement and 
gas distribution troubles. 

Another important public con- 
tact resulted from the school this 
year through the attendance of a 
number of women employes of the 
gas companies of the five states 


that participated. These women 
are employed in departments of 
the gas companies where they 
handle and adjust complaints from 
the public and make out monthly 
bills. Some of the women em- 
ployees in the Public Relations De- 
partments of leading companies 


also attended so that they might- 


more fully grasp the problems in- 
volved and be better able to bring 
about a more harmonious relation 
between their company and its 
customers. The leading represen- 
tative in women’s public relations 
work in the southwest was on the 
program for the first day of the 
short course. She is Mrs. Bess 
Brooks of Oklahoma City, who is 
chairman of the Women’s Public 
Relations Committee of the South- 
western Geographic Division, 
National Electric Light Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Brooks addressed the 
school on the subject of “Women 
in the Gas Industry.” 


Institutions Supporting Cause 


The Corporation Commission of 
Oklahoma and the Oklahoma Uti- 
lities Association assist the Col- 
lege of Engineering, University of 
Oklahoma, in putting on this short 
course. Each institution coope- 
rates in furnishing representatives 
on the committee, which manages 
the short course, and also in se- 
curing competent instructors. The 
instructors include members of the 
faculty of the College of Engineer- 
ing, representatives of several of 
the largest gas meter manufac- 
turing establishments in the coun- 
try, experts from the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines from Bartlesville, and 
managers, superintendents and gas 
engineers from leading gas com- 
panies of the southwest. 

The short course was divided in 
two groups of instruction, one em- 
phasizing repairing and demon- 
stration of gas measuring equip- 
ment and the other including in- 
struction and lectures in the class 
rooms on more advanced subjects. 
Many different makes of gas me- 
ters and other equipment were 
available in the shops of the en- 
gineering school and many hours 
were devoted by the _ various 
classes, each supervised by an in- 
structor, in participating in ac- 
tual shop work with gas meter 
testing devices. The lectures in- 
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cluded such subjects as gas distri- 
bution problems, pressure and 
leakage surveys, determining the 
specific gravity of natural gas, and 
analysis and measurement of gas 
in large volumes at high and low 
pressure. 

Equipment which measures gas 
in large volumes was demonstrated 
during the short course this year 
for the first time and many im- 
portant and interesting facts rela- 
tive to this fact were brought out. 


Day and Night Sessions 


The short course included both 
day and evening sessions and kept 
the students busy throughout the 
four days. The school, however, 
was not made up entirely of work 
but there were some brief recrea- 
tion periods and several entertain- 
ment features. Tuesday evening, 
April 20, was devoted to entertain- 
ment. An address on “Public Re- 
lations” and a demonstration of 
accident prevention, followed by a 
smoker and get-together meeting 
featured the session of Wednesday 
evening, April 21. The annual 
banquet of the meter school was 
held at the McFarlin Memorial 
Church at 7.00 P. M. Thursday, 
April 22, Mr. J. F. Owens presid- 
ing as toastmaster, with addresses 


by Dr. W. B. Bizzell, President of 
the University of Oklahoma; J. H. 
Felgar, Dean of the College of En- 
gineering, and: Fred Capshaw, 
Chairman of the Corporation Com- 
mission of Oklahoma. 

The committee which arranged 
and directed the gas meter short 
course this year consists of the 
following: 

G. B. Helmrich, Norman, Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering, 
University of Oklahoma, Director 
of Gas Meter School. 

J. H. Baxter, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, Chairman of Committee. 

F. E. Franks, Bartlesville, The 
Empire Companies. 

E. A. Clark, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Company. 

Eugene Metz, Kansas City, Mo., 
Representative, American Meter 
Company. 

B. P. Stockwell, Oklahoma City, 
Gas Engineer, Corporation Com- 
mission. 

E. F. McKay, Oklahoma City, 
Manager, Oklahoma Utilities As- 
sociation. 

R. F. Hinchey, Okmulgee, Man- 
ager, Okmulgee Gas Company. 

D. C. Williams, Ponca City, Vice 
President, Ponca City Gas Distri- 
buting Company. 





Brooklyn Union Establishes New 
Headquarters at Springfield, L. I. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—The residents 
of Springfield welcomed with much 
enthusiasm the establishment of a 
headquarters of the Gas Company 
at East Gate Plaza and Springfield 
Boulevard. The establishing of 
this headquarters shows with what 
energy the Gas Company is work- 
ing to give the citizens of this 
town gas service. Once the Com- 
pany started they went right 
ahead in the laying of mains and 
the extending of services into the 
houses as quickly as possible. 

A demonstration was given at 
the Presbyterian Church in the 
preparation of soups and appetiz- 
ers. There were about 125 women 
residents of Springfield present at 
this demonstration and they were 
outspoken in their expressions of 
praise over the enterprise of the 
Company in establishing this of- 
fice. 

There will be five additional lec- 
tures given at the church during 
the next three weeks. 


Announcements of the extension 
of gas service was made from all 
the church pulpits last Sunday 
morning and the people of Spring- 
field were advised and requested 
to cooperate with the Gas Com- 
pany in every way in order to 
make living at Springfield more 
desirable. 


* * * 


Gas Companies Installing 
Ammonia Stills 

Chicago, Ill—John S. Unger, 
Mechanical and Chemical Engineer 
specializing in ammonia distilla- 
tion, announces that during the 
month of February he installed a 
liquor preheating attachment to 
the 30° Unger Still at the works 
of the Malden & Melrose Gas 
Light Co. of Malden, Mass., where- 
by the liquor is preheated to about 

° F. on its way downwards 
and before entering the - still 
proper, thereby eliminating about 
80% of the CO, and about 50% of 
the H:S impurities, besides driv- 
ing out the oil and pyridines so 


the concentrate becomes as clear 
as water. 

Although the steaming of the 
vertical retorts is the cause of a 
considerable amount of CO, in the 
gas and consequently also in the 
liquor, the concentrate of 0.978 
specific gravity and containing 
21% ammonia would contain only 
5.57% CO, and 0:68% H,S. 

Such a concentrate is of con- 
siderable more value to the refiners 
than the ordinary gas house con- 
centrate and the Merrimac Chem- 
ical Company of Boston pays the 
gas companies a bonus in accord- 
ance with the purification obtained 
during the process of concentra- 
tion. 

He has also a similar contract 
with the Brockton Gas Light Co. 
of Brockton, Mass., to improve 
their 36" Unger still. At Brock- 
ton he will also install a new lime 
feed whereby lime is placed on a 
grate in a closed vessel and the 
liquor from the volatile _ still 
pumped through the lime from be- 
low upwards, thereby doing away 
with the addition of water and 
causing an economy in lime and a 
saving in the expense of keeping 
the still clean. 

* * * 


Adirondack Power Schedule 
Approved 

Albany — The Public Service 
Commission has approved a new 
schedule of the Adirondack Power 
& Light Corporation for gas 
service supplied in Schenectady 
district. Schedule filed to become 
effective April 15, 1926, reduces 
rate for general use from $1 to 
9lc per M. C. F. for all gas con- 
sumed in excess of 100,000 C. F. 
Present prompt payment dis- 
count of 10c per M. C. F. changed 
to 10c per M. C. F. on the first 
100,000 C. F., plus lc per M. C, F. 
on any used in excess of that 
amount. 

* * * 
Ruud Manufacturing Co. to Open 
New York Show Room 

The Ruud Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pa., will short- 
ly open a show room in the Real 
Estate Board Building, 10 East 
4ist Street, New York City. The 
New York office will be moved to 
this address on May 1. The show 
room proper will be opened within 
a few weeks after the office is oc- 
cupied. 
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Fall River Gas Works Co, Insures 
Employees 

New York, N. Y.—The Fall 
River Gas Works Company, of 
Fall River, Mass., has ptovided 
more than two hundred of its em- 
ployees with approximately $210,- 
000 life’ insurance under a group 
program which includes a free vis- 
iting nurse service in addition to 
the protection established. 

Underwritten by the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company on 
a co-operative basis, the expense 
of the plan will be shared by the 
employer and employees through 
the joint payment of premiums. 
The company’s contributions for 
this purpose are so liberal, how- 
ever, that the cost to employees 
will be substantially reduced. 

Each worker participating in 
the plan receives $1,000 life in- 
surance. In case he becomes to- 
tally and permanently disabled be- 
fore age 60, the full amount of 
his insurance will be paid to him 
in monthly installments for a 
stipulated period. During this 
time, premium payments will be 
waived by the insurance company. 

Besides the nursing service, 
whose facilities are available with- 
out cost to each participating em- 
ployee, pamphlets on health sub- 
jects and sanitation will be distrib- 
uted periodically by the insurance 
company. 

* * * 


Gas Company Fey Build in Gate 


Colton, Calif—tIn order to keep 
pace with the consistent develop- 
ment and growth of the entire val- 
ley, the Southern California Gas 
Company will build a new two- 
story structure, 40 feet by 110 feet, 
to house its San Bernardino offices. 

There will be an exhibit room in 
the basement for automatic hot wa- 
ter storage tanks and other heat- 
ing apparatus. A stairway will 
connect lobby and basement. 

On the main floor a reinforced 
concrete and steel vault will pro- 
tect the company’s records from 
fire. The main floor will be given 
over primarily to the offices of the 
district agent, Mr. Oliver Jacobi, 
and to the customers’ department. 
Mr. H. C. MecdAllister, division 
manager; Mr. J. S. Edwards, divi- 
sion superintendent, and Mr. F. H. 
Biddington, division foreman, will 
occupy the second floor. Here, 
too, will be located the engineer- 





ing offices, the new business de- 
partment and an assembly room. 

The entire building will be heat- 
ed and supplied with hot water by 
an automatic gas-fired low-pres- 
sure boiler. The roof will be of 
semi-flat construction. Windows 
will be provided with steel frames, 
the screens being of copper fly 
mesh. A separate building in the 
rear will serve as a fireproof ga- 
rage. 

Nothing has been left undone to 
make the Southern California com- 


pany’s new home an outstanding 
architectural and artistic achieve- 
ment. All interior woodwork will 
be of figured gum, and all parti- 
tions will be made of tile. The 
walls inside the main floor will be 
stippled and marked to resemble 
stone. The entire lower front will 
be of plate glass, and the face of 
the building will be finished in 
stucco, with glazed tile trimmings. 

San Bernardino may well be 
proud of this addition to its busi- 
ness section. 





Utilities to Merge in Pennsylvania 


General Gas and Electric to Combine Subsidiaries into a Uni- 
fied System 


New York City—Following ap- 
proval by the Pennsylvania Pub- 
lic Service Commission of the 
sale of the North Penn Power 
Company to the Northern Penn- 


sylvania Power Company, the 
General Gas and Electric Corpo- 
ration, it has been announced that 
it was about to combine four of its 
subsidiaries in Northern Pennsyl- 
vania into a unified system. 

The North Penn Company sup- 
plies fourteen communities in 
Bradford, Tioga and Potter Coun- 
ties and obtains most of its power 
from the Sayre Electric Company, 
Sayre, Pa. The Northern Penn- 
sylvania Power Company, former- 
ly the Towanda Gas and Electric 
Company, supplies electricity in 
and near Towanda and Monroe 
and holds franchises for a dozen 
more townships in Bradford Coun- 
ty. A ten-mile line is being built 


to connect the Northern Pennsyl- 
vania and Sayre systems. 

Merger of the North Penn and 
Northern Pennsylvania companies 
under the name of the latter will 
follow the sale of property and 
franchises and is expected to be- 
come effective April 1. The Sayre 
Electric Company and the Susa 
quehanna County Light and Power 
Company of Susquehanna are also 
to be merged with the Northern 
Pennsylvania Company. 

General Gas subsidiaries, notably 
the Metropolitan, Edison and New 
Jersey Power and Light Compa- 
nies, comprise the Pennsylvania- 
New Jersey Super Power System 
extending from Northern Maryland 
to near New York. The Bing- 
hamton’ Light, Heat and Power 
Company, another subsidiary, op- 
erates in Southern New York State 
near the Northern Pennsylvania 
system. 





East Ohio Gas Co. to Make 
Improvements 


Cleveland, O.—Close to $1,500,- 
000 will be spent this summer by 
the East Ohio Gas Company on 
extensions and on service im- 
provements in Cleveland and the 
suburbs which it serves. 

Part of this money goes into 
the replacement and enlargement 
of old mains and into new meter 
equipment and installation, but 
the bulk goes into new service 
lines in accordance with the fran- 
chise agreements which run to 
December, 1928. 


Seattle Lighting Company In- 
creases Capi 


Seattle, Wash.—Owing to the 
rapid growth of Seattle and the 
necessary expansion to meet the 
increasing demands upon the com- 
pany, the Seattle Lighting Com- 
pany has increased its capital 
stock from $4,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000. S. R. Hutchinson, secretary 
of the company, said that the de- 
velopment required to meet the 
expanding business of the com- 
pany necessitated extended finan- 
cing, and the capital stock has 
been increased to aid in this. 
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Utilities Merger Covers Six States 


New York City—Formation of 


the Central Gas and Electric Com- . 


pany to operate plants in sixty- 
nine communities of Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Indiana, New 
York, Maine and New Brunswick, 
has been announced by Colonel 
A. E. Pierce of Chicago, Presi- 
dent. 


The Consolidated Water Com- 
pany, which supplies water along 
the Eastern side of the Hudson, 
is included in the nine companies 
in the consolidation. It will be 
financed by a group consisting of 
the Federal Securities Corpora- 
tion, H. M. Byllesby & Co., West 
& Co., Pearsons-Tarft Company 
and Thomas, Ross & Co. 


The new company was incorpo- 
rated in Delaware, and will have 
headquarters at 209 La Salle St., 
Chicago. 

Companies in the merger, be- 


sides the water company men- 
tioned, are the Illinois Public Util- 
ity Company, Wisconsin Public 
Utility Company, Lower Penin- 
sula Power Company of Grand 
Rapids, Hoosier Public Utility 
Company of Indiana, Vincennes 
Gas Property of Indiana, Hough- 
ton County Electric Light Com- 
pany of Michigan. Properties in 
Maine and New Brunswick also 
are included. 

Colonel Pierce joined the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company in 1900, and later 
became sales engineer of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and man- 
ager of the Chippewa Railway, 
Light and Power Company of 
Wisconsin. The latter company 
was merged with others into the 
Wisconsin-Minnesota Light and 
Power Company in 1914, with 
Colonel Pierce as Vice-President 
and General Manager. 





William McGregor, Pawtucket 
Gas Man, Honored 

Pawtucket, R. I.—Pawtucket 
recently enrolled a new member 
in its own Hall of Fame. For sev- 
eral hours in the softly lighted, 
den-like quarters of the Golf Club 
William McGregor listened to his 
praises sung and heard himself 
elevated to the highest honor an 
appreciative community can be- 
stow upon a benefactor. 

Quietly the tall, sparely built 
guest of honor arose in the midst 
of the flowery verbal deluge and 
reminded the gathering of prom- 
inent citizens of city and state: 
“I was wee McGregor when I 
came into this room. I will still 
be wee McGregor when I leave 
here.” 

Perhaps for the first time was 
told publicly the story of the ram- 
ified activities of the man whose 
influence has dominated many of 
the greatest civic projects in 
Pawtucket’s history. From the 
poetic toast ‘by Judge Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons, the speeches by for- 
mer president Thomas P. Cor- 
coran of the Chamber of Com- 
merce; Rev. James D. Dingwell 
and former Governor James H. 
Higgins, and the mass of con- 
gratulatory messages which 
poured in, even from Europe, the 
story of the life and works of 


William McGregor was pieced to- 
gether. 
*x * * 
1,000,000,000 Cubic Feet of Gas Is 
Needed Always 


New York City—To maintain 
service, gas companies in the 
United States must keep more 
than 1,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas in storage, according to the 
New York State Committee on 
Public Utility Information. The 
storage tanks represent an in- 
vestment of $125,762,000. 

The capacity of gas tanks 
roughly equals the maximum de- 
mand for gas in one day, The 
tanks therefore vary from small 
units of 50,000 cubic feet capacity 
to those of 15,000,000 cubic feet 
maintained by the Consolidated 
Gas Company at Astoria. On or- 
dinary gas stove with four top 
burners and two oven burners 
would burn at full capacity for 
about fourteen years on the gas 
contained in one of the large New 


York City tanks. 
* * * 


DERBY GAS CO. TO BE SOLD 


Outside Interests Have Offered 
$75 a Share for the Stock of 
y 
New Haven, Conn.—The deal 
that is on with every promise of 


successful negotiation for the 
Derby Gas and Electric Company 
stocks, will mean the payment of 
over $7,200,000. 

The price to be paid is over $75 
a share. The par value of the 
stock is $25, and the capitalization 
of the company is $2,400,000. It 
is an 8 per cent. stock. 

For several years 
Charles H. Nettleton, 


the late 
president 


of the New Haven Gas Company, 
was president of the Derby Gas 
and Electric Company, and was 
largely interested financially in the 
Derby company. 

* * 


* 


Western States Gas Co. Buys Site 
for Huge Gas Tank 

Stockton, Calif. — Anticipating 
the need for increased gas storage 
facilities, the Western States Gas 
& Electric Company has purchased 
a site for a holder. 

No immediate construction is 
planned by the Western States Gas 
& Electric Company. The cor- 
poration has in view, however, the 
erection of a gas storage tank to 
cost in the neighborhood of $400,- 
000. This will not be built this 
year it was announced by company 
officials. It will not be erected at 
least until 1927, or until such time 
as the demand for gas may war- 
rant the construction. 

* * * 


Cheboygan Gas Light Co. Sold 


The gas plant at Cheboygan, 
Michigan, until recently owned by 
the Cheboygan Gas Light Co. and 
operated for the past six months 
by the Michigan Trust Co., with 
George H. Waring as agent, has 
just been sold under a foreclosure 
sale instituted by the trustee for 
the bondholders. The property 
was purchased by the Gas Com- 
pany of Cheboygan, a Michigan 
corporation. The officers of the 
new company are as follows: 

George H. Waring, president; 
Charles McPherson, vice-presi- 
dent; J. D. Learmonth, secretary- 
treasurer. 

J. D. Learmonth has been ap- 
pointed manager, having held this 
position for the past six months 
under the trustee. Mr. Learmonth 
was formerly manager of the Por- 
tage, Wisconsin, Gas Company. 

The new company will com- 
mence at once the rehabilitation of 
the property, extend the service 
and revise the present rates. 





